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THACKERAY’S FRENCH LION. 


THACKERAY was a facile writer of French, 
and if ever his letters are collected, as they 
well deserve to be, not the least interesting 
will be those in the mother tongue of 
Alexandre Dumas and Henri Murger, to 
name two only of his contemporaries. But 
there are pitfalls for the unwary foreigner 
in that most lucid and logical of languages. 
Here is one of Thackeray’s little-known 
epistles :— 
81, Champs Elysées, Paris—Mercredi. 

Je ne puis vous rémercier qu’ aujourd’hui, mon 
cher M. Pichot, de vos deux obligeantes lettres. 
Je viens d’arriver 4 linstant, d’un de ces grand 
voyages, qui m’ont procuré ce beau titre de Lion 
Anglo-Hibernico-Batavo-Belge que vous m’avez 
donné. Mais dans quelle position pour un lion 
me voyait-on de retour dans ma caverne. Dompteé, 
gardé & vue par un _ infféme commissionaire 
des Messageries (faute de pouvoir payer ma place 
a la Diligence), Je n’ai été qu’ enfin rangonné 
par une cuisiniére! Aussi renoncé-je a toute 


Pichot, et de vous rémercier pour tous hospi- 
talités cordiales. J’aurai di avant de partir 
m/’acquitter de ce devoir, mais mon voyage n’a 
été arreté que deux heures avant mon départ, et 
j'ai quitté Paris sans avoir fait des adieux A mes 
amis, ni méme a la police du Royaume. 

Votre ami M. Prévost est-il encore ici? Dans 
ce cas je lui donnerai avec plaisir une lettre pour 
Lever, et pour une autre personne qui pourra lui 
étre utile 4 Dublin. Si M. Prévost parle notre 
langue, je pourrai aussi lui donner des recom- 
mandations pour quelques familles du pays, mais 
a tout de personnes qui ne parlent guére le 
Francais, Péducation étant fort peu & la mode 
dans l’ Emerald Isle. 

J’espére trouver Madame Pichot parfaitement 
remise de sa chute, and am always, my dear M. 
Pichot, most faithfully yours, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

Vous pardonnerez les fautes de Francais d’un 
homme qui n’écrit qu’avee un ceil, 


Amédée Pichot was well-known 
editor of the Revue Britannique, and as he 
had vouched for Thackeray’s ability to write 
as well in French as in English, he thought 
it well to point out blemishes in the letter : 


Vous désirez, mon cher Titmarsh, que je fasse 
le pédagogue avec vous; volontiers, 4a con- 
dition que vous me rendrez la lecon, 4 la premiére 
lettre que je vous écrirai en anglais. ‘* Vous 
renoncez,’’ me dites vous, ‘‘ & votre réle de lion ”’ 
(Nolo leonizari, comme Walter Scott fait dire 
a son Gédédiah Cleisbotham); ‘“‘dés aujourd’hui 
vous cesser de mugir....parce que vous avez 
été ranconné par une cuisiniére!”’ Si vous avez 
vraiment mugi, c’est en votre qualité de fils de 
John Bull (Jean Taureau), dont vous étes un des 
plus glorieux fils ; mais ne renoncez pas a rugir. 
** Well roared, lion,’’ vous dirai-je encore comme 
dans le ‘Songe d’une Nuit d’été,’ car vous étes 
un vrai lion, vous qui, au lieu d’étre ranconné 
par une cuisiniére, avez recu d’elle votre rancon, 
épisode de votre histoire qui fera le pendant de la 
générosité de votre tailleur, vous  prétant 
un billet de cing cent francs lorsqu’il vous vit 
embarrassé de lui solder son mémoire. Si le 
pauvre Goldsmith revenait au monde, il serait 
doublement jaloux de vous. 


Pichot communicated this interesting 
specimen of Thackeray’s delicate hand- 
writing to No. 48 of L’ Autographe (p. 403), 
which appeared at the end of 1865. His 
observations on the use of the word mugir 
show the arbitrary nature of idiomatic dis- 
tinctions. A bull may bellow, but a lion may 
not; he must roar. This is the law laid 
down—and rightly—by Pichot. But 
bellowing is not restricted to the bovine 
species, and according to the best French 
| authors, the winds (Fénelon), the waves 
| (J. B. Rousseau), Hell (Béranger), the hurri- 


jamais & mes titres léonins, et des aujourd’hui| cane (Victor Hugo), the tempest (Casimir 
je cesse de mugir. : : . | Delavigne), and autumn (Chateaubriand) 

, Vai rapporté de la Belgique une ——— ‘are correct in bellowing. Buffon allows 
d’yeux qui me fera garder la maison et l’ombre | Vesuvius to bellow; and, according to Ségur, 


endant quelques jours. Aussitét guéri, je m’em- | ¢ 
Seemennt ie venir offrir mes respects 4 Madame | the flames at the burning of Moscow 
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bellowed. Voltaire permits actors to bellow ; 
and St. Simon extends the same indulgence 
to valets who have lost their master. 

It seems a little hard on the lion, but 
a great dignity carries with it certain 
obligations. It is a lion’s duty to roar, 
leaving bellowing to meaner things—such as 
bulls, hurricanes, and volcanoes. 

Witiiam E. A. Axon. 


‘* BLUESTOCKING ” : ORIGIN OF THE 
TERM. 


Tue following are the various explana- 
tions offered of the origin of the word ‘* blue- 
stocking.” 

Boswell says that 
“one of the most eminent members of these 
societies, when they first commenced, was 
Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was remarkably 
grave, and in particular it was observed, that he 
wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence 
of his conversation, that his absence was felt as so 
great a loss, that it used to be said, ‘ We can do 
nothing without the blue stockings,’ and thus by 
degrees the title was established.” 

Fanny Burney relates how one day at 
Bath Stillingfleet declined one of Mrs. 
Vesey’s parties, as he had no evening 
dress with him. ‘‘ Pho! pho!” said Mrs. 
Vesey, ‘‘don’t mind dress! Come in your 
blue stockings ! ” 

“With which words, humorously repeating 
them as he entered the chosen coterie, Mr. 
Stillingfleet claimed permission for entering 
according to order.” 

Hence the name arose. eee 

Forbes gives us another variation in his 
life of Beattie. Admiral Boscawen noticed 
Stillingfleet’s carelessness in wearing blue 
woollen instead of black silk stockings in the 
evening, and christened the gatherings 
accordingly. 

These are all versions of what may be 
called the orthodox view. 

Pennington in his life of Mrs. Carter says 
that so indifferent was the whole coterie to 
dress that a foreign gentleman was told by 
a friend that he might go in his blue stockings. 
The story became known, and gave rise to the 
name. 

Hayward, on the other hand, received a 
different account from Lady Crewe, who had 


heard it from her mother, Mrs. Greville. | 


Madame de Polignac, in the infancy of the 
gatherings, came in blue stockings, then the 
latest fashion in Paris, which was instantly 
adopted by Mrs. Montagu and her followers. 
A foreign gentleman, describing the parties 
to a friend, said they had one rule—they all 
wore blue stockings. 


It seems inconceivable that the Stilling- 
fleet story is not the true one. The last two 
versions have a distinct suggestion of having 
been prepared after the event by people 
who thought the ordinary theory untenable. 
Mrs. Montagu makes the first reference 
to the stockings in a letter of 1757 to Dr. 
Messenger Monsey, saying that Mr. Stilling- 
fleet ‘‘ has left off his old friends and his blue 
stockings ’—an obvious allusion. The origin 
of terms like ‘‘ Tory”’ and ‘‘ Jingo” shows 
how easily strange nicknames are caught up. 
If the Countess of Salisbury’s garter could 
give a name to a great Order, surely the 
stockings of the learned and _ respectable 
Mr. Stillingfleet can be allowed to christen 
this learned and respectable body of ladies, 
who would certainly have been the first to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

Dr. Brewer suggests that the idea 
originated with the ‘‘Compagnie della 
Calza’’ so common in Venice in the early 
part of the sixteenth century; but this is 
impossible. These societies were privately 
constituted by groups of young men, usually 
nobles, for their own amusement. The 
members adopted a peculiar stocking as a 
badge. The Reali Juniores, for instance, 
wore a scarlet stocking on the right leg, 
while the inside part of the left stocking 
was blue, and the outside violet. The left 
stocking was generally of two colours, some- 
times of three. A foreign prince was, as & 
rule, selected as patron, to whom the stock- 
ing was sent in a special bowl. These clubs, 
the members of which were usually occupied 
in giving gorgeous entertainments, never 
lasted more than a few years, when the 
stocking was solemnly laid aside. The clubs 
had nothing whatever to do with literature, 
except for the comedies which they had 
performed on floating theatres on the Grand 
Canal and the Giudecca—comedies from 
which our ‘‘ Bluestockings’> would have 
fled in horror, for they were sometimes too 
much even for the Venetian authorities. 
Cp. Lionello Venturi, ‘ Le Compagnie della 
Calza,’ in Nuovo Archivio Veneto, N.S. Ann. 
VIII., No. 16, p. 2 (1908). 

Lacy 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ has a long historical note on 


Bluestocking, supporting the view connecting 
the name with Mrs. Montagu and Stillingfleet. 
The Dictionary shows, however, that this was a 
transferred sense, the term having originally 
been applied to the ‘ Little Parliament” of 
1653, Sir J. Bramston speaking of it contemptu- 
ously as “ that Blew-stocking Parliament, Bare- 
bone Parliament,’’ &c. This article well illustrates 
the value of the historical method on which the 
Dictionary is based.] 
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“THE FORTUNE OF WAR” AND 
“THE NAKED BOY.” 


ALTHOUGH these two signs distinguish the 
same tavern, No. 4, Giltspur Street, there 
is no necessary connexion between them 
other than that the latter became associated 
with the former, owing probably to the 
circumstance of a pensioned or retired 
soldier setting up the soldier’s sign of 
‘*The Fortune of War’? when he became 
the landlord of the house. It had probably 
been known as ‘‘The Naked Boy” even 
before the Great Fire, for the stories con- 
cerning its connexion with that disaster are 
twaddle. 

The old tavern near Pie Corner is at last 
to be pulled down, and has in fact already 
closed its doors. It had the ghoulish reputa- 
tion of being the chief ‘‘ house of call ”’ for the 
“resurrectionists,’ or those who rifled 
graves for bodies to sell for dissection to the 
surgeons of ‘‘ Bart’s”’ close by. The room 
used to be shown, years ago, where, on 
benches round the walls, the bodies thus 
obtained by the snatchers were placed, duly 
labelled with their names, and awaiting the 
appraisement of the surgeons. And it was 
here that John Bishop met his accomplice 
Williams to plan the drowning of the Italian 
boy Ferrari in 1831, in order to dispose of 
his body for dissection—whence to bishop,” 
in criminal parlance, became synonymous 
for drowning a person. 


An exquisite coloured Bunbury represents 
an elegant young officer attempting, with 
the aid of the drill-sergeant, but with 
ludicrous results, to get three very awkward 
recruits in line. This occurs outside a 
‘Fortune of War” public-house; but 
whether that in Giltspur Street is the one 
depicted is perhaps doubtful, although Pie 
Corner was probably a fine place for 
recruiting. 

‘*The Naked Boy” and ‘‘ The Naked 
Man” were both signs suggesting the 
purchase of clothing, and there is sufficient 
evidence that when a clothier hung out the 
sign, he intended to. intimate his readiness 
to provide with habiliments those in need 
of them. In the MS. memoranda of 
William Herbert, the typographical anti- 
quary, is the following :— 

*T remember very well, when I was a lad, 
seeing in Windmill Street, Moorfields, a taylor’s 
sign, a naked boy with this couplet :— 

So fickle is our English nation, 
I wou’d be clothed if I knew the fashion,” 


“A Book of the Introduction of Knowledge the- 
whych doth teach a Man to speak Part of all 
Manner of Language,’ by Andrew Borde.... 
Before that which treats of the English is a figure 
of a man naked, having a bundle of cloth under 
his arm, and a pair of shears in his hand. Below 
are some verses beginning thus :— 


I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mind what rayment I shall wear, 
Annotations of Ames’s ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities.’ 
This being so, one can hardly think that 
the figure of a Naked Boy at Pie Corner, 
which was supposed by a Puritan minister to 
have represented the sin of gluttony, did 
anything of the kind. Mr. Wheatley inad- 
vertently fosters this notion when he 
describes the boy as having ‘* his arms across 
his stomach” (v. ‘ Pie Corner’ in ‘ London 
Past and Present’). The boy’s arms, how- 
ever, are not across the stomach, but folded 
over the chest in the usual way. I have a 
copy, made from, I think, a drawing in the 
Archer Collection; but at all events the 
same thing may be seen in Pennant’s 
‘London’ (? by J. T. Smith). 

There was formerly a tradition in the 
gastronomic neighbourhood of Pie Corner 
that a mischievous boy living in Pudding 
Lane was refused a cake by his mother, 
whereupon he set fire to the house and ran 
away, the fire following him to Pie Corner, 
where he was overtaken by a citizen and 
thrown into the flames, thus atoning for the 
sin of gluttony. Although the Great Fire 
did in reality begin at Pudding Lane, this 
absurd tale must have been suggested 
by the names of the places where it began 
and ended, since Stow says that Pie Corner 
was a place so called of such a sign, some- 
time a fair inn for receipt of travellers, but 
in 1603 (over sixty years before the Fire) 
‘‘divided into tenements.” And Lord 
Clarendon in his ‘ Autobiography’* makes 
not the slightest allusion to any such bad 
boy, whose story is a trumped-up one, like 
that of the ‘‘naughty boy who went for 
a row on Sunday and got drowned.” 

More could be said about the Naked Boy, 
but space disallows (ef. ‘The Naked Boy and 
Coffin,’ 10S. iii. 67, 156). He was certainly 
adopted by other trades, albeit for different 
reasons, especially by the coachmakers, in 
allusion probably to the classic story of 
Phaeton and the chariot of the Sun, the 
crest of the Coachmakers’ Company being 
the figure of Phoebus driving the chariot of 
the Sun or, drawn by four horses argent, 
harnessed, reined, and bridled of the second. - 

J, HotpEN MacMICHAEL, 
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Anonymous Works IpENTIFIED.—‘‘ A 
Walk through Switzerland in September, 
1816. London, printed for T. Hookham, 
Jun., Old Bond Street, 1818.” is said by Mr. 
Roger Ingpen (‘Shelley Letters,’ vol. i. 
p. xxvii) to have been written by the 
younger Hookham. An interesting account 
of him is given at that reference. 

‘Eugenia and Adelaide,’ a novel, 1791, 
2 vols., is entered in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library under the word 
** Eugenia.” It was an early work of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan, though it was not 
published until 1791, “ after her decease and 
without the author's name” (Alicia 
Lefanu, ‘Memories of Mrs. Sheridan,’ 
pp. 7-9). 

‘The Recluse of the Pyrenees: a Poem,’ 
was published anonymously in London in 
1818. A copy is at the British Museum, 
press-mark 1465e 40 (4). From a passage on 
p. 262 of The Monthly Magazine, vol. xlvii., 
April, 1819, it appears that the poem was 
written by J. D. Humphreys—“‘a great- 
grandson of the late Dr. Doddridge.” — 

W. P. CourtNEY. 


‘** RumBELow.”—A. L. O. G. asks under 
his fifth quotation (ante, p. 50), ‘‘ What is 
“a rumbelow’ ?” 

Instances of the word will be found in the 
Rev. T. L. O. Davies’s ‘Supplementary 
Glossary ’ under ‘ Rombelow, or Rumbelow,’ 
where it is described as ‘‘ a burden to an old 
sea-song.” In Marlowe’s ‘Edward II.,’ 
II. ii., in the ‘“‘ jig’ beginning ‘‘ Maids of 
England, sore may you mourn,” the short 
line ‘‘ With a rombelow”’ corresponds to 
“* with a heave and a ho.” 

Some years ago I came across a fisherman 
of the name Rumbelow (I cannot be certain 
of the exact spelling) at the old whaling 
station of Encounter Bay, on the South 
Australian coast. I have an impression 
that he was of Norfolk descent. 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


‘* Rumbelow ” seems to have been used as 

a sort of burden, or catchword, in the refrain 
of songs and ballads from a very early date. 
In the derisive verses made by the Scots after 
the battle of Bannockburn it occurs as 
follows :— 
Maydens of England, sore may you mourn 
For your lemans ye have lost at Bannocksburn : 

With heave a lowe. 
What! weeneth the King of England 
So soon to have won Scotland 

With rumbylowe ? 


It is also used in the old poem * Peblis to 
the Play,’ written about 1430 :— 
Hop, Cailzie, and Cardrona, 
Gathered art thick-fald ; 
With heigh and howe, rumbelow, 
The young folks were full bauld. 

A curious use of the word is to be found in 
‘Hicke Scorner,’ a Tudor interlude, called 
after one of the characters, a jovial roving 
sailor. On his first entrance Hicke spins his 
friends a yarn, in which he tells how he has 
been in many parts of the world, from 
Biscay Bay to an imaginary country, which 
he calls ‘‘ Rumbelow.” See ‘The British 
Tar in Fact and Fiction,’ p. 164 (London and 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1909). The 
author at the same place points out that 
the verses from the poem on Bannockburn 
are quoted by Marlowe in his ‘ Edward II.’ 

T. F. D. 


‘** Rumbelow ” was a common expression 
for a loose woman, being doubtless com- 
pounded of the two slang words ‘rum ” 
(fine, showy) and ‘‘ blowen” (woman). It 
was often written ‘‘rumblow ” and ‘* room- 
below.” It plays a part in English history 
as occurring in the doggerel said to have 
been sung by the “‘ fleering Scotch”’ after 
Bannockburn in derision of the dissolute and 
unwarlike Edward II. Even then it 
smacked of the sea, being associated with 
‘a heave and a ho.”” OLD Sarum. 


A correspondent asks, What is a ‘ rum- 
below”? ? He must, I fear, be a little 
obtuse not to see what is meant, and that it 
refers to the rum below—in the hold, the 


favourite beverage of sailors at sea. 
L. Bisuopr. 


Corrin Hovuse.—The destruction of the 
Coffin House at Hatherleigh, Devon, as 
detailed in The Western Daily Mercury of 
19 January last seems worthy of being re- 
corded in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 

** Collapse of a Quaint Old Residence.—Inhabi- 
tants of Hatherleigh had an unusual spectacle 
yesterday afternoon, when one of the quaintest 
houses in the town collapsed. Known as Coffin 
House, because of its peculiar appearance, it was 
situate in the district known as Fishmarket. It 
was erected, of cob, with thatched roof, upwards 
of a hundred years ago, and because of its simi- 
larity to the shape of a coffin it arrested the 
attention not only of visitors, but of inhabitants. 
It is stated that the man who built it encroached 
slightly on the highway, and that the Lord of the 
Manor, who was the authority at the time, inter- 
fered, compelling the builder to alter his plans. 
The result was that the shape of the house 
assumed a form almost identical with that of a 
coffin, The present owner still pays a fee of 1s, 
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as chief rent, and the house was, until it fell’ 
occupied as a place of residence by Mr. Thomas 
Short.” 

When I reported the Coffin House at Brix- 
ham (see 10 8. i. 388, 493), I had not heard 
of the Hatherleigh one. The Brixham 
house seems to be the only one now left in this 
county. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


ON A Dear JupGE.—In ‘The 
Reminiscences of a K.C.,’ by T. E. Crispe 
(Methuen & Co., 1909), on p. 113 are quoted 
the following lines, ‘‘ turned off impromptu 
by a distinguished writer, inspired by the 
deafness of a great Chief Baron ”’ :— 


The plaintiff Johne Roe was deaf as an adder ; 
More deaf the defendant, one Doe; and what’s 


sadder, 
= hea than both was the Judge enthroned 
This intricate action of Trover to try. 
Roe claimed many drachmas for Rent left unpaid ; 
Deaf Doe, in defence, with great emphasis said, 
** It’s always by night that my corn I do grind,”’ 
Quoth the Judge, looking down, ‘“‘ Why not be of 
one mind ? 
After all, she’s your mother ; why don’t you agree 
To keep her between you, and let the Law be?”’ 
The distinguished writer gave away a clue 
in ‘‘drachmas,” but some will be glad to 
have the exact reference to his original, viz., 
‘ Anthol. Gree.,’ xi. 251 (Nicarchus). 
H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Earty Fierp earliest 
illustrative quotation in ‘H.E.D.’ for 
field telegraph is dated 1874, and then, of 
course, in connexion with an _ electrical 
system. But a semaphore system of field 
telegraphy was obviously in existence— 
though it may not have received the name— 
three-quarters of a century before, as is 
shown in the following extract from The 
Times of 1 Jan., 1801 :— 

“The French, who have now advanced into 
Germany so far out of the line of the telegraph, 
are going to establish Telegraphic communica- 
tion between Augsburgh and Basle, to facilitate 
the correspondence of the army with the Govern- 


ment.” 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


**SCANDALIZE.”—This verb is used at 
sea to describe rapid reduction of a fore-and- 
aft sail by letting the peak of the gaff drop 
with or without tricing up the tack. Prob- 
ably the word was in oral use long before it 
came to be written down, and, like many 
other sea-terms, may possibly have come 
from the Mediterranean, where the Spanish 
for a gaffsail is escandalosa. Now a gaff- 
sail differs from a squaresail in two ways— 


in shape as having one high corner, and in 
motion as swinging from side to side like a 
door on hinges. If the former feature be 
the one described, the word would group 
with the French echantillon and our “ scant- 
ling”; if the latter, with Spanish escan- 
dallo and Italian scandaglio, both meaning 
a plummet or pendulum. In either case 
English seamen may have supposed the 
gaff itself to be deseribed, and under the 
influence of ‘‘ scanty” and ‘‘ scandalous ” 
evolved the present form. O1p SARUM. 


A Repusrican Son or Louis XV.— 
In 1891 you printed a note of mine (7 8. 
xi. 302) on Louis Charles Antoine Beau- 
franchet d’Avat, who was said to be a natural 
son of Louis XV., and who was present at 
the execution of Loius XVI. My com- 
munication elicited some interesting com- 
ments (7 S. xi. 429) which made it app" 
probable that Beaufranchet was born at a 
time when his mother had ceased to be the 
mistress of the king, and had been married 
to Beaufranchet d’Avat. 

I have recently met with a reference to 
the mother in the ‘Mémoires’ of the 
notorious Casanova which confirms this 
view. He calls her ‘‘la jeune et belle O— 
Morphi.” Casanova says (chap. xvii.) that 
the son borne to the king left no trace, and 
that in 1783 he met a charming young man of 
twenty-five who was the fruit of the marriage 
of ‘‘la belle O-Morphi” and Beaufranchet. 
It may be worth while adding this to the 
other references. E. A. Axon. 

257, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Henry VII.’s Groves: Henry VIII.’s 
Cap.—In the Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts, 
V. 95, p. 91, is the following note :— 

‘* A Warrant to William Smithsby, Keeper of 
Hampton Court, to deliver to John Tredescant, 
King Henry the Eighth his cap, his stirrups, and 
King Henry the Seventh his gloves and his 
Combrace. Dec. 31, 1635.’” 


Isaac NEWTON AS MASTER OF THE MINT.— 
There is preserved at the Record Office a 
set of extra receipts relating to those in the 
service of Queen Anne in 1702. Among 
these appears (L.C., II. 287) :— 

‘‘Tsaac Newton, Arm, et Magistro. Operator 
Monetar. supra Comptum, per Servic. et expensis 
dict. Monetar. per Breve sub privat. sigil., 
5,9501. 2s. 6d.”’ 


Monkeys’ ParapDE.—This expression is 
familiar in more than one London suburb, 
and denotes the High Street or a portion of 
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the main road frequented by aimless 
loiterers of an evening. A feature of modern 
suburban life is the crowding of main roads 
by irregular groups and processions, to the 
obstruction of through pedestrian traffic, 
and consequent irritation: hence the name. 
I do not know if this phrase is used in other 
towns, but most Londoners know what it 
means. FRAnNcis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common, 


BUTLER AND RaBeEtats.—I suppose that 
most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are familiar with 
the wonderful simile in ‘ Hudibras ’ (Part I. 
canto ii.) in which the sunrise is compared to 
a lobster after it has been boiled :— 

The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap, 

And like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

It has often been stated that Butler stole 
this simile from Rabelais. Mr. Henry G. 
Bohn, the latest editor of ‘ Hudibras,’ says 
in a foot-note ‘‘this simile is taken from 
Rabelais,” giving Mr. M. Bacon as _ his 
authority, but without giving a feference 
which would have enabled the reader to 
compare the two passages. 

Mr. E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP (see 5 S. iii. 
505) tells us that the simile is stolen from 
Rabelais, and he is good enough to supply 
a reference to the passage in ‘ Panta- 
gruel’ in which it occurs. But he does not 
give the original French of Rabelais. 

The fact is, the simile does not occur in 
Rabelais. It is found in Motteux’ transla- 
tion of Rabelais’s works (Book V. chap. vii. 
ed. 1750, p. 80): ‘* Day, peeping in the east, 
made the sky turn from black to red, like 
a boiling lobster.” ‘ Hudibras,’ Part II., 
was published in 1674, when Motteux was 
a little boy four years old; we are forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion that Motteux 
stole the simile from Butler. 

It seems, then, that three men have made 
an unfounded charge of plagiarism against 
Butler without taking the precaution of 
referring to the alleged original. It is strange 
that Mr. BLENKINSOPP’s note provoked no 
reply on this point (though it did on other 
points raised) in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

A. L. MAYHEw. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


PENELOPE aS A Boy’s Name.—There 
are plenty of instances of girls being chris- 
tened with boys’ names, and of boys with 
girls’ names, but the following is one of the 
most curious examples of the latter. Sir 
John Croke, Recorder of London 1595-1603, 
Speaker of the House of Commons 1601, 


and Justice of the King’s Bench from 1607 
till his death in 1620, had a son baptized in 
1596, at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, by the name 
of Epolenep, which is Penelope backwards. 
The mother’s name was Catherine. 

A. RHODEs. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THe LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN,’ A 
Porm.—A correspondent in America has 
asked us to trace a poem 
“written, I think, by an Englishwoman, and pub- 
lished, if 1 remember correctly, between 1882 and 
1885 in an English magazine. The title of the poem 
was, I believe, ‘The Land of the Midnight Sun,’ 
and the first line was 

In the still white coast at midsummer.” 

We are anxious to help our correspon- 
dent, if possible, and shall be glad and obliged, 
therefore, if one of your many readers can 
tell us the name and date of the magazine 
in which the poem appeared. 

HENRY SOTHERAN & Co. 


Grorce CHALMERS’s ‘Sytva.’—In ‘ The 
Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John 
Leyden’ (London, 1819), p. 204, is the 
note :— 

‘‘On the departure of our author [John Leech or 
Leocheus] from Paris in 1620, a poetical address 
was published, and inscribed to him, under the title 
of ‘Sylva Leocheo suo sacra, sive Lycid deside- 
rium, a Georgio Camerario Scoto’: Paris, 1620.” 

Where can a copy of this ‘ Sylva’ be found? 
It is in neither the Bibliothéque Nationale 
nor the British Museum, though the latter 
has the same author’s ‘Emblemata Ama- 
toria,” Venetiis, 1627. 

George Chalmers graduated M.A. at 
University and King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in 1620. John Leech has verses to Chalmers 
in the fourth book of his ‘ Epigrammata,’ 
p- 93. Cf. Mr. Keith Leask’s * Musa Latina 
Aberdonensis,’ vol. iii. p. 263. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


DicTIONARY OF HERTFORDSHIRE Bio- 
GRAPHY.—After some considerable delay 
(for the subject was first referred to in the 
East Herts Archeological Society’s Report 
for 1904), the scheme for compiling a 
Dictionary of Hertfordshire Biography 
from the earliest times to the end of 1900 


has at last been formally approved, and the 
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work of compilation placed in the hands 
of a small committee. It is anticipated 
that by the end of the present year we shall 
possess a fairly complete list of deceased 


Hertfordshire persons whose actions have there recorded ? 
made them worthy (in a broad sense) of /When did he die ? 


inclusion in the volume, but the Committee 
desire the aid of individuals possessing local 
knowledge who will assist in recording 
what may be termed the lesser men and 
women whose deeds may be perpetuated in 
this manner. The only particulars required 
at present are: names in full, dates of birth 
and death, place in the county in which one 
or other of these events occurred (a lengthy 
residence alone might make inclusion per- 
missible), and qualifications, the last in 
detail. It may be stated in connexion 
with this that actions alone will be con- 
sidered. Accidents of birth, wealth, or 
local position are not grounds for admission. 


W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Ruskin Society or Lonpon.—About 
1885 this Society advertised in The 
Atheneum, offering a prize for an essay 
on John Ruskin as a Social Reformer. The 
Society was in existence in November, 1886, 
Mr. A. Gibson being the Hon. Treasurer. 
Can any information be given as to this 
Society, which, I assume, is now defunct ? 
What was the nature and what were the 
objects of the Society ? Who were its 
members, and how long did it exist ? 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


JOHNSON AND HIS CiRCLE.—Will any one 
give me a list of books concerning Samuel 
Johnson ? Boswell’s Life’ and Journey,’ 
of course, are known to me. As far as 
possible, I should like to know of contem- 
porary Lives, memoirs, and essays dealing 
with Johnson or with any of his friends or 
those who were in his circle, e.g., Garrick, 
Foote, Hume, Thrale, &c. Please reply 
direct. ALLAN Y. ANNAND. 

13, Park Terrace, South Shields. 

{A Bibliography of works used by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill will be found in the last volume of his anno- 
tated edition of Boswell’s ‘Life.’ We do not, 
however, think it advisable to fill our pages with 
knowledge which is fairly accessible to students. ] 


SPEAKER PEeLHAM.—Mr. Henry Pelham, 
member for Grantham, was chosen Speaker 
on 27 July, 1647, on the withdrawal of 
Speaker Lenthall; and on 6 August the late 
Speaker was restored by the Army. There 
is no notice of Henry Pelham either in 
Manning’s ‘ Lives of the Speakers * or in the 


| 


| beyond friendship, 


‘Dictionary of National Biography’; but 
his parentage is set forth in ‘ Lines Pedi- 
grees,’ Harl. Soc., p. 766. 

Can any one add to the facts of his life 
Did he ever marry ? 
In the returns to Parlia- 
ment of 1642 he is described as of Belvoyre, 
which is evidently the Earl of Rutland’s 
Belvoir, near Grantham; but I have been 
unable to find any special association 
or any relationship 
with Earl Thomas, unless it is implied that 
he stood as nominee, and therefore was 
described as of his patron’s castle. 

ALFRED C. E. WELBY. 

26, Sloane Court, S.W. 


Sir T. Browne on Orysius’s Lamp.—Can 
any one explain the allusion in the following ? 

‘‘Let him have the key of thy heart who hath 
the lock of his own, which no ag go can open ; 
where thy secrets may lastingly lie, like the lamp 
in Olybius’s urn, alive and light, but close and 
invisible."—Sir T. Browne, ‘Christian Morals, 


Part III. sect. 18. 
A. H. J. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Who is the author of the following lines, 
quoted by Dr. Tupper in ‘Sensation in 
Vegetables,’ 1820 ? 

Each moss, 

Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 

Important in the plan of Him who fram’d 

This scale of beings ; holds a rank which, lost, 

Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 

Which Nature’s self would rue. 

H. N. ELLACOMBE. 
Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


With a gathering sound they come, 
Like a king in his pomp: with the sound of the 


tromp, 
And the roar of the mighty drum. 


A rose, a lily, a dove, a serpent, 
A little honey, and a handful of clay. 


Sere. 


‘*MoTHER OF FREE PARLIAMENTS.” —By 
whom, and when, was this descriptive phrase 
first applied to the British Parliament ? 

POLITICIAN. 


British BARROWS: GREENWELL COLLEC- 
TION.—In 1877 the Rev. William Green- 
well published his ‘ British Barrows,’ record- 
ing the opening of 234 sepulchral mounds in 
six counties. Subsequently he examined 
61 more, and recorded the results in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries on 
17 Jan., 1889, and 23 Jan., 1890, and re- 
printed in vol. lii. of Archeologia. 
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It was recently announced in the press | 
that Canon Greenwell’s collections had | 
‘been presented to the nation. Where are | 
they now? and has a catalogue of them | 
been printed ? Details will oblige. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

Scorr-CuristieE DurL.—Can any one: 
tell me where I can find the full particulars | 
of the duel between Mr. John Scott and | 
Jonathan Christie (who took the place of 
Lockhart), from the result of which Mr. | 
Scott died, about 1821 ? 

LANGLEY. 


HaAveERING MANor, 1389.—Hanging on the | 
pedestal in the Museum of the Public Record | 
Office is a letter (No. 5) from King Richard | 
II. to the Chancellor. The letter is dated at | 
Havering Manor, under the signet of the | 
Queen in the absence of the King’s own signet, 
15 Nov., 1389. The manor of that name 
with which I am acquainted is ‘‘ Havering,” 
sometimes called ‘‘ Haverings Holy,” and 
sometimes called ‘‘a moiety of the manor 
of Stopsley ’* in Luton, Beds. 

The manor of Havering was held by the 
Havering family, of the royal manor of 
Luton. The last of the Haverings who held 
it was Richard de Havering, who in 1348 
received a Charter of Free Warren in his 
demesne of Stopsley (vide ‘Vict. Hist. 
Beds,’ vol. ii. p. 350). Some time between 
the years 1348 and 1402 the manor passed | 
to William Butler. There was a con- | 
siderable mansion at Havering, standing 
about half a mile beyond Nether Crawley 
in Luton, the ancient seat of the Crawleys. 
In 1568 the manor was purchased by John 
Crawley, ancestor of Mr. Francis Crawley 
of Stockwood, Luton, in whose possession 
it is at the present time. The house was 
pulled down in the eighteenth century. 

There is one other place, and I believe 
only one, of a similar name, ‘‘ Havering- 
atte-Bower”’ in Essex. Can any one tell 
me which of these places was the ‘* Havering 
Manor ”’ whence the Queen dated her letter 
of 15 Nov., 1389 ? WILLIAM AUSTIN. 

Rye Hill, Luton. 


_ THE Burninc or Moscow.—Count Tolstoi 
in his ‘ War and Peace ’ utterly discredits the 
story that Moscow was set on fire designedly 
by the Russians. He has also, I believe, 
produced elsewhere overwhelming proof of 
his contention in the shape of letters from 
Rostopchin and others denying any com- 


| plicity on the part of the Russian authorities. 


Where are these to be seen? I can find no 
allusion to them in the complete edition 
(24 vols.) of Tolstoi’s works translated into 
English. PERTINAX. 


‘* Sastruci SNow.—The above word, 
meaning wind furrows, is of constant occur- 
rence in Sir E. Shackleton’s ‘ Heart of the 
Antarctic.’ Of what tongue is it, and what 
is its etymon ? 

The author once gives sastrugus as an 
apparent singular. H. P. L. 


“Derry”  “ Down.’ — Under 
‘Derry’ the ‘ N.E.D.’ says “‘ a meaningless 
word in the refrains of popular songs.” 
Under ‘ Down,’ vi. 26, we read ‘‘ used in 
ballad refrains without appreciable mean- 
ing.’ In E. David’s ‘ Etudes _historiques 
sur la Poésie et la Musique dans la Cambrie,’ 
Paris, 1884, p. 173, occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Au dire des harpistes gallois, cette mélodie 
[i.e., the well-known Welsh air ‘ Hob y deri dan- 
do’], qui est véritablement trés vieille, remon- 
terait au temps des druides. On comprend ce 
qu’une telle supposition a d’outré et d’impossible, 
Selon eux, cet air serait celui d’un chant druidique 
dont se servaient les bardes et les ovates, pour 
appeler le peuple a leurs assemblées religieuses dans 
les foréts. Hai down ir deri danno signifie : 
‘Viens, courons au bosquet de chéne’: mais 
Hob y derri danno veut dire litéralement: ‘ Le 
pore sous les chénes.’ J’ai déja dit qu’autrefois 
le pore était ’embléme du peuple kymro. II est 
probable que le vieux refrain anglais Hie down 
derry down provient de la méme source.” 

I do not know of what “ harpistes gal- 
lois’ David was thinking, but one of them 
may be Edw. Jones, who in his ‘ Musical 
and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards,’ 
2nd ed., London, 1794, p. 128, writes :— 

“There is another very ancient Tune that 
bears a similar name to the above ; a Rhapsody 
of it, as formerly used with the cowydd Pedwar, 
concludes each stanza as follows :— 

Nawdd Mair a nawdd y grég 

Hai down ir deri danno. 

The Protection of Mary and protection of the 

Cross 3; 

Come let us hasten to the Oaken-Grove. 

Which is the burden of an old song of the Druids, 
sung by the Bards and Vades, to call the people 
to their religious assemblies in the Groves.” 

He then goes on to quote ‘“‘ Hie down, down 
derry down.” 

I should like to know whether philologists 
attach any importance to this suggested 
etymology of down and derry. Any mention 
of Druids in connexion with Wales should 
put us on our guard, and of course the talk 
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about old religious rites is rubbish. -On 
first seeing David’s book I fancied “ Hai 
down ir deri danno” might be a myth, 
but Jones seems to speak of a well-known 
poem, though I have never come across 
it myself. The translation is not quite 
obvious: ‘‘Hai down ir deri’? means 
‘* Ho, let us come to the oaks”; but I do 
not understand danno or dando, which 
should mean ‘‘ under him” or ‘ under it.” 
Nevertheless down ir deri danno 
is very near in sound to “ heigh down— 
a derry down,” and if it is, as Jones seems to 
show, a genuine song, it is perhaps worth 
while to consider the possibility of a con- 
nexion. ad wea 

Hob is a genuine word in older Welsh for 
“pig”; ef. this passage from the ‘ Ma- 
binogi’ of Math ap Mathonwy :— 

“ Arglwyd heb y Gwydyon mi a gigleu dyuot 
yr deheu y ryw pryuet ny doeth yr ynys honn 
eiryoet. Puy y henw hwy heb ef. Hobeu 
arglwyd. Pa ryw aniueileit yw y rei hynny. 
Aniueileit bychein gwell eu kic no chic eidon. 
Bychein ynt wynteu. Ac y maent yn symudaw 
enweu Moch y_ gelwir weithon.”—Rbys and 
Evans, ‘ Book of Hergest,’ I. 60. 

Lady C. Guest translates it thus :— 

“** Lord,’ said Gwydion, ‘I have heard that 
there have come to the South some beasts, such 
as were never known in this island before.’ ‘ What 
are they called ?’ he asked. ‘ Pigs (hobew), lord.’ 
‘And what kind of animals are they?’ ‘ They 
are small animals, and their flesh is better than 
the flesh of oxen.’ ‘They are small then?’ 
‘ And they change their names. Swine (moch) are 
they now called.’ ” 

The pig had probably, as David states, some 
symbolic significance in older Welsh poetry. 
I should be glad to know if any weight can 
be given to the passages from David and 
Jones on the etymological question. 

H. I. B. 


RALPH AND HENRY THRALE.—Both Ralph 
Thrale, who acquired the brewery in South- 
- wark, and his son Henry, are reputed to have 
been born at Offley, near Hitchin. There 
is a note respecting the former in Boswell’s 
‘Johnson’ (Fitzgerald’s edition); and a 
cynically humorous account of the latter in 
“A Georgian Pageant,’ by Frankfort Moore. 
Can any one direct me to further sources of 
information ? W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


TRANSLITERATION.—Is any guide pub- 
lished ? Many authors adopt their own 
system when dealing with foreign names, 
&c., and give no key to their system. 
YGREC. 


Replies. 


ROSAMONDA’S LAKE.” 
(11 S. i. 169.) 


TuIs piece of water, at the south side of the 
west end of the St. James’s Park canal, 
was known as Rosamond’s Pond. But there 
was another Rosamond’s Pond of smaller 
dimensions in the Green Park, in‘the hollow 
opposite Coventry House, and behind the 


Ranger’s Lodge. The Ranger’s Lodge, 
cleared away in 1841, was formerly 150, 
Piccadilly. 


There is a print of the St. James’s Park 
pond after the original painting by Hogarth. 
This painting was formerly in the collection 
of Henry Ralph Willett of Merly House, co. 
Dorset. At Willett’s sale it fetched 147]. 
It was 60} in. by 394 in., and was last in the 
possession of the late Louisa, Lady Ash- 
burton. Vide Austin Dobson’s ‘ William 
Hogarth,’ memit, p. 186. There is a large 
oblong folio print of the pond in the Crace 
Collection, and no doubt it is represented 
in some print of the park itself, though I do 
not remember thus encountering it. 

The pond was filled up in 1770 (see 
further Nichols and Steevens’s ‘ Works of 
Hogarth,’ 1810, vol. ii. p. 284; and Ralph’s 
‘Critical Review,’ 1734, p. 51). It was a 
notorious spot for suicides by drowning, 
as well as for assignations—so much so 
that when it was cleaned out in 1735 the 
following placard was affixed to one of the 
trees :— 

‘‘This is to give notice to all broken hearts, such 
as are unable to survive the loss of their lovers, 
and are come toa resolution to die, that an engineer 
from Flintshire having cruelly undertaken to dis- 
turb the waters of Rosamond's Pond in this Park, 
gentlemen and ladies cannot be accommodated there 
as formerly. And whereas certain daughters of 
Eve have been since tempted to make use of the 
Serpentine, and other rivers, some whereof have 
met with disappointments; this is therefore to 
certify all persons whatsoever labouring under the 
circumstances aforesaid that the basin in the Upper 
or Green Park is a most commodious piece of water, 
in admirable order, and of a depth sufficient to 
answer the ends of all sizes and conditions. Where- 
fore all persons applying themselves thereto will 
be sure to meet with satisfaction.”—Malcolm’s 
‘London,’ vol. iv. p. 243. 

J. HotpEN MacMicHak.t. 


The lines quoted by Mr. MayHew from 
‘The Rape of the Lock’ form one of many 
similar references to the pond which in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century occupied 
the south-west corner of St. James’s Park. 
Walford gives an account of it in ‘Old and 
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New London,’ iv. 49; Steele alludes to it 
in ‘The Lying Lover’ 1703, II. ii, and 
Congreve’s ‘The Way of the World,’ 1700, 
G. L. APPERSON. 


In * The Tatler,” No. 170 (11 May, 1710), 
an advertisement appears in which Philander 
desires Clarinda 
‘* would condescend to meet him the same day at 
Eight in the Evening at Rosamond’s Pond, faithtully 

rotesting that in case she would not do him that 
onour, she might see the Body of the said Philander 
the next day floating on the said Lake of Love.” 
A. L. MayvHew. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


The allusion is fully explained in an 
admirable and valuable work by Prof. 
Hales, entitled ‘Longer English Poems’ 
(Macmillan). This book contains ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock’ and many other poems, all 
with copious notes. The lake cannot now 
be found, because it was filled up in 1770; 
but it was ‘‘near where now stand the 
Wellington Barracks.” It was a place of 
assignation, whence probably its romantic 
name, and is referred to by Otway, Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Colley Cibber, and 
lastly by Swift (Letter to Stella, 31 Jan., 
1710/11). There is a woodcut of it in 
Knight’s ‘Old England,’ picture No. 2397. 
This picture is dated 1752. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Bishop Warburton in one of his letters to 
Hurd writes of Rosamond’s Pond as “long 
consecrated to disastrous love and elegiac 
poetry.” The following more _ explicit 
reference is from ‘Novels and Novelists 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ by the late 
Wm. Forsyth, Q.C. (1871) :— 


‘* The usual mode of conveyance was with a chair, 
and ladies, when they wished to preserve an incog- 
nito, went abroad in masks. It is in this disguise 
that Flora Mellasin [in Mrs. Haywood’s ‘ Histor 
of Miss Betsy Thoughtless,’ 1751] meets Teast 
by appointment ‘ at General Tatten’s bench opposite 
Rosamond’s pond, in St. James’s Park.’ Rosamond’s 
pond had rather a bad reputation, both as the scene 
of assignations and a place for suicide. In Southern’s 

lay of ‘ The Maid’s Last Prayer,’ acted in 1693, when 

ranger says to Lady Trickett that he did not see 
her at Rosamond’s pond, she exclaims: ‘ Me! fie, 
fie, a married woman there, Mr. Granger!’ What 

ut Rosamond’s pond was fille i 
‘Capability’ 


Rosamond’s Pond was, as Bishop War- 
burton wrote to Hurd, ‘‘ long consecrated 
to disastrous love and elegiac poetry” ; 
but, especially as a result of the terrible 
storm of 1 Sept., 1768, when it and the 


neighbouring canal overflowed their banks, 
it became ‘‘ a shameful nuisance.”’ Attempts 
were made from time to time to drain it, 
but the drains burst more than once, causing 
numerous accidents, and inspiring George 
Selwyn to remark that ‘‘ the Park and the 
Civil List were in the same condition, for 
there were a number of useless and ex- 
pensive drains on both of them.” The 
pond was, however, entirely filled up and 
the ground levelled in the spring of 1770 
by order of George III, who had not long 
before acquired Buckingham House close by. 

There are some fine views of it in the 
famous Jerningham collection of prints 
illustrating St. James’s Park, now open to 
the public at Kensington Palace. 

ALAN STEWART. 


There was a Rosamund’s Well in the 
grounds of Blenheim, which in Henry II.’s 
time was a royal demesne. Beside it the 
fair Clifford and her lover were said to have 
exchanged their vows, and it became a 
favourite rendezvous for enamoured Wood- 
stock couples. W. T. 

(Mr. F. C. Frost and Mr. E. Stuart SHERSON 
also thanked for replies.] 


Tue BALTIMORE AND OLD Morta.ity ” 
Patrersons (10 S. xi. 25, 218).—As the 
pedigree of this family, as given in ‘ Carlyle’s 
First Love,’ Appendix <A, is incomplete, 
and in one particular misleading, it rests 
with me, as a descendant of the incompleted 
portion, to correct the same. 

According to his will (proved 1801), John 
Patterson of Millbrook, co. Sligo, Esq. 
(=Margaret Patterson, the aunt of Betty 
Patterson who married Jerome Bonaparte), 
left four sons and five daughters, viz., John, 
Edward, William, and Daniel; Jane (wife 
of Daniel Merry, Esq.), Ann, Margaret, 
Lucy, and Frances (married the Rev. G. Vv. 
Hart of Gienalla, co. Donegal, and curate of 
Castlebar, co. Sligo). It is the last item 
which proves my statement in ‘Hart of 
Donegal’ (p. 69) regarding the relationship 
between my grandmother Frances Hart 
and ‘ Betty.” But as Rear-Admiral Hart 
was the only one of that name hitherto men- 
tioned in the Patterson pedigree, it would 
have proved misleading in the future, with- 
out the addition I have now made. 

All the references regarding the in- 
formation about Rear-Admiral George Hart 
and his family I possess, the information 
having been furnished to Mr. ARCHIBALD, 
but without my permission. 

E. H. 
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EasteER ON 27 Marcu (11 S. i. 185).— 
Early tradition notwithstanding, this is 
an impossible date for Easter. The only 
real doubt about the year of our Lord’s 
death and resurrection is whether it occurred 
in A.D. 29 or 30. In my ‘ Bible Chronology ” 
I have taken the latter, and still think it 
probable. Prof. Sanday, in the last edition 
of his ‘ Outlines of the Life of Christ,’ tells 
us that he has lately altered his view, and 
thinks a.p. 29 was the true year. In 
either case the Jewish Passover fell in April, 
and Easter must have followed it, so that 
a date in March is impossible. Even if we 
take the old traditional date of a.p. 33, the 
Passover fell that year on 1 April. We are 
certainly not keeping Easter on the correct 
day this year, and let us hope that the rule 
for its observance will ere long be changed 
to the first or second Sunday in April. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


MOHAMMED AND THE MovuntTAIN (ll 8. 
i. 89, 151).—In the notes to his edition of 
Bacon’s Essays in the ‘Golden Treasury 
Series”? Dr. Aldis Wright says that he has 
been unable to trace any foundation for 
this story of Mahomet. ‘* The saying,” he 
adds, 

“is a common Spanish proverb and appears 
in Bacon’s ‘ Promus,’ or Common-place book, 
fol. 20 b, as follows : Se no va el otero a Mahoma 
vaya Mahoma al otero.’ But, singularly enough, 
in a letter from Antonio Perez to the Earl of 
Essex, it is quoted in exactly the converse form : 
* Tu videris quo id modo fiet, an ego ad templum, 
an ut solebant loqui Hispani Mauri, si no puede yr 
Mahoma a Lotero (i.e. al otero), venga Lotero 
(i.e. el otero) a Mahoma, templum cum aliqua 
occasione huc se conferat..—‘ Antonii Perezii ad 
Comitem Essexium....epistolarum centuria una,’ 
Norimb., 1683, ep. 14, p. 18.” 

Dr. Wright acknowledges his indebtedness 
for the last reference to Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. 

Mr. A. S. West’s note in his edition (1897) 
is simply ‘‘ a Spanish proverb.” 

Mr. Bayne in his reply has not men- 
tioned the source of the details, including the 
name of the mountain, contained in the 
version of the story which he gives. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Lapy CLAVERING (11 S. i. 148).—Henry 
Swinburne in his ‘Courts of Europe,’ 
vol. ii. p. 103, in a letter dated 3 April, 1791, 
writes as follows :— 

“Tom Clavering has run away with and 
married a girl of Angers, Mademoiselle Galais. 
He was placed there to learn French, and she is 
daughter to the person who lets the lodgings. 
He is positively bent on fulfilling his engagement.” 


In an editorial note it is stated that 
“the young person of whom Mr, Clavering was 
enamoured, and had agreed to elope with, and 
who was the daughter of a wax-chandler, changed 
her mind, or at all events had not courage to 
leave her parents’ abode at the hour specified. 
She had, however, a confidante in her cousin, to 
whom she communicated her embarrassment. 
This young lady, who it appears was secretly in 
love with Mr. Clavering, and who was not tor- 
mented with the same scruples, instantly made 
up her mind to supply her friend’s place. She 
therefore muffled herself up, and, favoured by the 
darkness, safely joined the expecting and im- 
patient lover, who instantly placed her in his 
carriage, drove off, and did not discover his error 
until the following day. It issaid that the beauty 
and grace of the confidante quickly consoled him 
for his disappointment, and that he further 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his 
conquest.”” 

These statements may, or may not, be 
correct. J. C. Hopeson. 

Alnwick. 


Lady Clavering was Clare, or Clara, 
daughter of Jean de Gallais de la Bernardine, 
Comte de la Sable—probably Sablé—of 
Anjou, by his wife, Petronella. Sir Thomas 
John Clavering was married on 21 Aug., 
1791. Mr. SHorteR will probably find the 
ancestry of Lady Clavering set out in Jullien 
de Courcelles’ ‘ Dictionnaire universel de la 
Noblesse de France,’ 1820-22, or in Saint- 
Allais, ‘ Nobiliaire de France,’ 1872-7. 

W. RosBerts. 

18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park. 


Sir Thomas and Lady Clavering had issue 
ason and two daughters :— 

1. William Aloysius, born 21 Jan., 1800 ; 
succeeded as 9th Baronet, 1853; died 1872, 
when his cousin Sir Henry Augustus Claver- 
ing succeeded as 10th Baronet. 

2. Clara Anna Martha, married 8 Feb., 
1826, to General Baron de Kuyff of Brussels. 

3. Agatha Catherine, married 12 Feb., 
1821, to Baron de Montfaucon of Avignon. 

The ‘ Letters from the Cape of Good Hope ’ 
were written to correct certain misstatements 
made by Warden in his ‘ Letters on board the 
Northumberland’ (conveying Napoleon to 
St. Helena). The Quarterly Review attri- 
buted the ‘ Letters from the Cape ’* to Count 
de Las Casas. By way of solution, Allibone 
refers his readers to Olphar Hamst’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names,’ 1868. 

W. Scort. 


JoHN Hunter’s (11 S. i. 110).—The 
Society for the Improvement of Medical 
and Chirurgical Knowledge was founded by 
John Hunter, the great anatomist and 
surgeon, and George Fordyce, senior 
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physician to St. Thomas’s, in 1783, the date 
of the reading of the first paper. It was in 
the nature of aclub as regards its meetings, 
for the members met once a month at 
Slaughter’s Coffee-House, and after dinner 
read and discussed the papers. The Society 
originally consisted of nine members, with 
power to increase up to twelve, but not 
beyond; and only eighteen, whose names 
are given in the minute book, joined during 
the thirty years of its existence. Medical 
men to be eligible were required to be 
living in the neighbourhood, so as to attend 
regularly, and they were also required to be 
physicians or surgeons of five years’ standing, 
or to be on the staff of St. Bartholomew’s, 
St. George’s, Guy’s, or St. Thomas’s. 

See further ‘ John Hunter, Man of Science 
and Surgeon,’ by Stephen Paget, 1897, pp. 
187-9, where it is pointed out that the 
Lyceum Medicum Londinense was a very 
different society, having a large member- 
ship, mostly of men not yet qualified, 
although it also was founded by Hunter and 
Fordyce. J. HoLDEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


UNREJOICING IN WorDSWwoRTH (11 S. 
i. 109).—When in his ‘ Yew Trees * Words- 
worth describes 
boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 

With unrejoicing berries, 
he states an antithesis between “‘ festal ’’ and 
“unrejoicing.” The boughs have the 
ornaments suggestive of life and gladness, but 
there is nothing more than show, for the yew 
can never be associated with festivity. Thus 
the berries, unlike those of the holly, cannot 
possibly grace a joyous occasion or partici- 
pate in scenes radiant with mirth and good 
cheer. They are, on the other hand, allied 
to solemn, and sad, and lonely moods, and 
they themselves, therefore, are inferentially 
dull and _ listless. Wordsworth’s epithet 
recalls that of Thomson’s ‘ Winter,’ 1. 895, 
where the poet thus opens a graphic delinea- 
tion of Arctic severity :— 

Throned in his palace of cerulean ice, 

Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court. 
The personification in both cases is simple 
and just, and it is not necessary with 
reference to Wordsworth to press his theory 
as to the quick consciousness of vegetable 
life. THomas Bayne. 


It is, of course, impossible to be certain 
what Wordsworth was thinking of, but his 
thought appears to have been that, although 
berries usually lend themselves to festive 
decoration, those of the yew do not greatly 
affect its sombre character. They may be 


supposed to be there for some ‘“festal 
purpose,” but it is for a solemn festival—that 
of the ‘‘ united worship” of the ‘ ghostly 
shapes” he names. For this anything 
joyous would be inappropriate; but the 
yew berries exactly suit its solemn ritual. 

Cc. C. B. 


= The scarlet berries of the dismal yew seem 
to have suggested those of the cheerful 
holly ; consequently, the reflection on the 
solemn associations of the yew was momen- 
tarily diverted by the imagery of the 
supposition ‘‘ as if for festal purpose decked,” 
only to remember sadly by such comparison 
that they were ‘‘ unrejoicing berries.” 

Robert Blair well describes the mournful 
yew in his poem ‘ The Grave,’ 1. 22 :— 
Careless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
*Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms : 
Where light-heel’d ghosts, and visionary shades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embodied, thick, perform their mystic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull tree ! is thine. 

It may be observed that the berries do 
not partake of the poisonous quality of the 
plant, as the sweet mucilaginous cup which 
surrounds the nut, as well as the kernel of 
the latter, may be eaten without danger. 

Tom JONES. 


‘THe Hoty Ziarer” (11 8. i. 105).— 
The word zidrat is used in Urdu and Persian 
to denote a visit to a shrine or sacred place, 
or the tombs of saints, &c., 7.e., to any place 
that is miqdddds, or sanctified. The verb 
is zidrat karna in Urdu, and zidrat kdrdan 
(or nimidan) in Persian=to make such 
visits. The pilgrimage to Medina is merely 
‘ zidrat-e-Madina,” which is translated into 
English as ‘‘ the holy ziaret,” though there 
is no adjective corresponding to *‘‘ holy.” 
There is a difference between ziarat and 
zaurat. The latter has the idea of distance 
or remoteness, and is used of a single visit. 

In Turkish ziarat means any ceremonial or 
devotional visit, and in Pushto it is also 
applied to the shrine itself. It is note- 
worthy that in the Urdu spoken in Haidara- 
bad (Dakkhan) the word ziarat, besides its 
ordinary meaning as given above, is used 
of a visit of condolence, in which case the 
phrase is zidrat ko jana = to go on such @ 
visit. The correct word is ta’ziyat. Politely, 
however, the word ziarat is used of a friendly 
visit, e.g., in Urdu, ‘“‘main apki ziarat ko 
aya hin” =I have come to pay my respects 
to you. V. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 
51, Ladbroke Road, W. 

(Mr. M. L. R. Brestar also thanked for reply.] 
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MANNERS, DEPORTMENT, AND ETIQUETTE: 
THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHY (11 S. i. 84).—With 
regard to two of the Italian books men- 
tioned by Mr. MacMicHakt, it may be worth 
noting that though they had been dressed 
in English about the time of Robert Burton’s 
birth, yet they are quoted in the ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’* from Latin translations, that 
of Castiglione’s ‘Cortegiano’ being by 
Bartholomew Clerke (‘De Curiali  siue 
Aulico,’ Ist ed., London, 1571), while for 
Giovanni della Casa’s ‘ Galateo’ the Latin 
used is Nathan Chytreeus’s. 

Another Italian work that may be classed 
with these, Stefano Guazzo’s ‘ Civile Con- 
verzatione,’ which had appeared in English in 
1586, was read by Burton in Latin. In the 
same way, although the Spaniard Antonio de 
Guevara’s ‘ Marco Aurelio’ had been made 
English, Burton used a Latin version. 

A Latin sixteenth-century book on 
manners that deserves a prominent place in 
any such bibliography is Friedrich Dede- 
kind’s poem ‘ Grobianus.’ A brief account 
of some works in the department of manners 
(‘‘ Anstandslitteratur”’) is given by Aloys 
Bomer in his introduction to the 1903 
repfint (No. 16 in ‘‘ Lateinische Litteratur- 
denkmialer des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts,” 
Berlin, Weidmann); but the subject is 
large, and ‘‘ not by any to be enterprised, nor 
taken in hand unadvisedly.” 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


Crowe oF Kiprin, Yorks (11 S. i. 103).— 
There being in Yorkshire several places 
named Kiplin(g) or Kilpin, it is proper to 
state that the seat of the Crowes was in the 
chapelry of Bolton-upon-Swale, in the 
parish of Catterick. In the sixteenth century 
it was the property of the Calverts, and the 
first Lord Baltimore was born there 
(‘ D.N.B..,” viii. 269). 

Christopher Crow or Crowe (the name was 
written both ways) was consul at Leghorn, 
and his correspondence is indicated in the 
article on his relation Mitford Crow in 
‘D.N.B.,’ xiii. 236. The connexion of 
Crow with Mitford is shown in Misc. Gen. et 
Her., N.S. iii. 137 (1880); and Mitford 
Crow’s wife and three sons are recorded 
in the parish register of St. Nicholas Acons, 
ed. Brigg, 1890, p. 41. 

On the death in 1722 of John Grubham 
Howe, brother of the first viscount, Christo- 
pher Crowe bought his Yorkshire estates, 
including Ellerton-upon-Swale. The doings 
of these Crowes are often mentioned in the 
letters of the Gale family in ‘Stukeley’s 


| 


Diaries,’ 3 vols., Surtees Soc. Notes - of 
Christopher’s will, and particulars of the 
connexion with the Lee family, are given in 
The Genealogist, N.S., x. 235, xi. 20, xiv. 
157. Further details of the Baltimore 
alliance are in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
under that title. The second Christopher 
married Barbara Duncombe ‘“‘of Cope- 
grave”’ at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
13 Feb., 1752 (Harl. Soc., Registers, xi. 47). 

Robert Crowe’s wife, Anne Buckle, is 
described in The Genealogist, 1879, iii. 254, 
258. He was captain of 47 cavalry volun- 
teers raised from Kipling and Langton, for 
the defence of Yorkshire, in 1806 (‘ Old 
Yorkshire,’ 1883, iv. 106); and in 1807 he 
voted at the York county election, in 
respect of his freehold at Kipling. 

The hall was occupied by the Countess of 
Tyrconnel until her death; there is more 
about her in The Herald and Genealogist, v. 
561. 

Matthew Crowe, whose daughter became 
Mrs. Charge, was of another stock, concerning 
which see The Topographer and Genealogist, 
ii. 116, 556. W. C. B. 


Mr. Christopher Crowe of Kiplin may be 
identified with the person of that name 
who was baptized at Bothal on 22 June, 
1682, as son of Patrick Crow of Ashington. 
His mother was Anne, daughter of Robert 
Mitford of Mitford. Christopher Crow’s 
brother Benjamin, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, became Vicar of Gilling, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, and died there on 22 or 
23 Sept., 1749, unmarried. 

George Crow, second son of Christopher 
Crow of Kiplin, married at Mayfair Chapel, 
23 March, 1754, Ann Swift, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s near the Exchange, by whom he had 
issue two sons and one daughter. . 

Christopher Crow’s will, dated 4 Sept., 
1740, was proved at York, 15 March, 
1749/50. J. C. Hopeson. 

Alnwick. 


Possibly two notes regarding Christopher 
Crowe may help in some way. 

An Estate Act enabled him to dispose of 
his settled estates at Woodford in Essex, 
he having settled other hereditaments in 
York of greater value to the same uses 
(1. Geo. II., cap. 8, 1727). 

There was also an Estate Act to vest in 
Christopher Crowe, in simple fee, part of 
his settled estates in York, and settle others 
in same county in lieu thereof (5 Geo. IIL., 
ce. 92, 1765). J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WoMAN SvrR- 
GEON (10S. xi. 42).—The following references 
to women practitioners in medicine may 
interest Mr. STANLEY WILLIAMS and others : 

“In 1712 Abigail Taylor, widow of Dr. Taylor, 
still continues her practice in physick (as she has 
done ever since his death) with as great success 
as when he was alive. If she do not perform 
eures nothing shall be required.’’—The Norwich 
Post, 5 July, 1712. 

In the manuscript Life of Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes in the British Museum it is stated 
that Mrs. D’Ewes set out from Coaxden Hall, 
near Axminster on her road to London, 
and arrived in the day at Dorchester— 
about 27 miles. The shocks sustained, 
owing to the road, and perhaps to the 
build of the carriage, were so great that the 
infant son and heir (afterwards the re- 
nowned Sir Symonds D’Ewes) cried so vio- 
lently all the way that he ruptured himself, 
and was left behind under the care of Mrs. 
Margaret Waltham, a female practitioner 
of the town of Dorchester. 

In Hayley’s * Life of Cowper’ we find on 
p- 5 this statement by the poet himself :— 

** T had been all my life subject to inflammation 
of the eye, and, in my boyish days, had specks 
on both that threatened to cover them. My 
father, alarmed for the consequences, sent me to 
a female oculist of great renown at that time, 
in whose house I abode two years, but to no 
good purpose.” 

be 


_Watson’s * History or PRINTING * (10 8. 
xli, 428,511; 118.i. 90, 154).—The case pre- 
sented by Mr. Couper tells very strongly 
in favour of the Watson authorship of the 
Preface to the ‘ History of Printing.’ At a 
superficial glance the title-page appears 
conclusively to establish his claim. It must 
be remembered, however, that the title-page 
would be of no value as evidence, if it could 
be proved that Watson employed another 
person to write for him and paid him for 
doing the work. The literary ‘‘ ghost” is 
a figure by no means uncommon in the 
annals of literature. And this is precisely 
what the opponents of the Watson author- 
ship contend for—that he employed a 
skilful writer to put his notes into shape, 
paid him for his services, and then published 
the result as his own. A careful perusal of 
the Preface will, I think, bear out this 
opinion. On reading over its pages the 
following conclusions seem to be warranted : 

1. That the writer was a highly educated 
man. 

2. That he was a person skilled in literary 
composition. 


3. That he evidently belonged to one of 
the learned professions; most probably 
a lawyer, to judge from the form and logical 
consecutiveness of the narrative, and the 
nature of some of the expressions used. 

4. That while intimately acquainted with 
Watson’s personal history, he had, at the 
same time, a somewhat remarkable know- 
ledge of the private affairs of Mr. John 
Spottiswood. I refer particularly to p. 18 
of the Preface. 

Now, not one of these characteristics, not 
even the first of them, can fairly be claimed 
for Watson. We know nothing about his 
early education, except what is stated in 
the Preface, that he was bred to be a printer 
and was intended to succeed his father, 
but being too young at the date of his father’s 
death in 1687, he did not begin the business 
of printing until 1695. There is little in 
such a statement on which to build an impos- 
ing theory about Watson’s superior educa- 
tion. All that we can safely infer regarding 
him is that he received a fair, common- 
school education, which, combined with his 
acknowledged excellence as a printer, his 
energetic disposition, and his decided talent 
for business, stood him in remarkably good 
stead in the course of his chequered career. 

John Spottiswood, on the other hand, 
possessed all the qualifications necessary for 
the writer of the Preface. He was a lawyer, 
and lectured on Roman and Scots law, 
being a kind of extra mural teacher in con- 
nexion with Edinburgh University. See 
Chalmers’s ‘ Life of Ruddiman,’ and Grant’s 
‘Story of the University of Edinburgh,’ 
vol. i. He was also a literary man, wrote 
and edited many works, chiefly legal, but 
including biographies, poems, and _ lighter 
productions, and was Keeper of the Ad- 
vocates’ Library for twenty-five years. 
Above all, he was Watson’s legal adviser, 
and piloted him safely through several 
forensic whirlpools, evolved, to a_ large 
extent, by the termagant Mrs. Anderson. 
It is known that he not only transacted 
Watson’s legal business, but did literary 
work for him as well, in the same way as 
Ruddiman and others are stated to have 
done. 

Mr. Couper mentions George Paton as 
possibly the first to originate the story of 
Spottiswood’s authorship. No better autho- 
rity than that of Paton could be named 
in support of the story. In the eighteenth 
century he enjoyed much the same reputation 
for book-knowledge in Scotland and beyond 
it that Dr. David Laing did in the nineteenth 
century. A native of Edinburgh, he was 
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born in 1720, and died in 1807. Being only 
two years old at Watson’s death, he could 
have known nothing personally about the 
* History of Printing,’ which was published 
in 1713; but his father, John Paton, a book- 
seller in Edinburgh and an antiquary of 
some note, was contemporary with Watson. 
It cannot surely be taking too much for 
granted to assume that George Paton derived 
his knowledge of the Spottiswood authorship 
from his father, who, in all likelihood, was 
only reporting the current opinion of Edin- 
burgh littératewrs at the time the book was 
published. 

It is no doubt somewhat difficult to 
explain the silence of the editor of the 
‘Spottiswoode Miscellany,’ 1844-5, 2 vols. 
The editor was a ‘‘ mighty bookman,” un- 
fortunate only in not being a Scotsman, 
James Maidment, a learned lawyer and 
distinguished antiquary, a bare list of whose 
publications forms a small volume by itself. 
Maidment certainly, as Mr. CouPrEer points 
out, speaks (somewhat guardedly, no doubt) 
as if Watson were the author. Perhaps he 
did not know any better in 1845, or, knowing, 
did not feel himself at liberty to make the 
matter public, especially in a publication 
that had little to do with Watson. If, as 
one might suppose, he happened on a dis- 
charged account while rummaging in the 
Spottiswood charter chest, or wherever he 
obtained the materials for the ‘ Miscellany,’ 
it may have seemed to Maidment no part 
of his duty as an editor to publish without 
permission what was after all a mere private 
business transaction ; showing that Spottis- 
wood for certain pectmiary considerations 
had written Watson’s Preface and translated 
the ‘ History of Printing * from the French. 

Besides, if silent about Spottiswood’s 
authorship, he was also silent about Paton’s 
““myth,” if such it was. And yet the only 
memorials of George Paton that now survive 
—letters written to him by Ritson, Bishop 
Percy, and other eminent men, in two small 
volumes, 1829-30—were edited by James 
Maidment. In addition to these he edited, 
if he did not write, the best and most read- 
able account of Paton that has come under 
my notice—the sketch in the popular edition 
of ‘Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits.” To the 
best of my knowledge he has nothing but 
praise to bestow on George Paton. In none 
of Maidment’s writings that I have seen is 
there anything to suggest a belief that 
Paton’s literary judgments were untrust- 
worthy. 

This, then, I venture to submit, is the 
true explanation: Watson hired Spottis- 


wood to write his Preface and translate the 
‘History of Printing,’ and paid him for his 
services. Spottiswood in the circumstances 
could not, and did not desire to make any 
claim to authorship, and the work accordingly 
has come down to us in Watson’s name. 
It would not be difficult to find scores of 
similar instances in the history of literature. 

Permit me to say a word on a side-issue 
raised by Mr. Couper. The entry in Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes is susceptible of easy 
explanation. We have only to put a full 
stop after ‘‘5s.,” and make the words 
‘‘Large Paper” apply to the following 
entries, and the meaning is plain. Bohn 
was correct in speaking of large-paper copies, 
He mentions two—one at the Roxburghe 
Sale sold for ll. 10s., and the other at 
the Dibdin Sale for ll. 15s. Perhaps the 
following note by Dibdin will be deemed. 
conclusive :— 

“The ‘History of the Art of Printing’ by Wat- 
son, Edit. 1713, 8vo, is at best but a meagre per- 
formance. It happens to be rare, and, therefore, 
bibliomaniacs hunt after it. My copy of it, upon 
Large Paper, cost me 8s. It was formerly 
Paton’s, of Edinburgh, a knowing antiquary in 
Scottish printing.”—‘ Bibliomania,’ new edition, 
1876, p. 52, foot-note. 

It may be added that ordinary copies now 
sell for nearly 5/. WALTER SCOTT. 

Stirling. 


MonuMENTS TO AMERICAN’ INDIANS: 
Crispus Artucks (10 8S. xii. 87, 230, 358 ; 
11 S. i. 37).—At the second reference I said 
that ‘‘a temporary absence from Boston 
prevents my writing with absolute certainty.” 
Memory is a treacherous thing, and it is 
better to be cautious, though at the risk of 
being thought ignorant, than positive and 
then proved to be wrong. My own previous 
reply furnishes a good illustration, for I 
there stated that ‘** Attucks took no part in 
the fray, and was a mere casual bystander 
who happened to be killed.” Of the five 
killed, two were shot as they rushed out of 
houses to respond (as they supposed) to a 
call of fire; but my memory was at fault 
in saying that Attucks was one of these. 
John Adams, who defended the soldiers at 
their trial for murder, said :— 

“* This was the behaviour of Attucks ;—to whose 
mad behaviour, in all probability, the dreadful 
carnage of that night is chiefly to be ascribed. 
And it is in this manner, this town has been often 
treated ; a Carr from Ireland, and an Attucks 
from Framingham, happening to be here, shall 
sally out upon their thoughtless enterprizes, at 
the head of such a rabble of Negroes, &c., as they 
can collect together, and then there are not wantin, 
persons to ascribe all their doings to the goo 
people of the town,” Trial,’ p, 176. 
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My statement to which Mr. STEVENS 
takes exception was as follows: ‘‘It has 
never, I think, been ascertained with cer- 
tainty whether he was an Indian or a negro, 
or of mixed Indian and negro blood.” Mr. 
STEVENS quotes the statement in The 
Boston Gazette of 12 March, 1770, about ‘‘a 
mulatto man, named Crispus Attucks, who 
was born in Framingham [not Framlingham, 
as printed ante, p. 37], and adds this com- 
ment :— 

“Subject to the better knowledge of your 
American correspondents, I think this is con- 
clusive as to Attucks’s negro blood, as if a native 
Indian his birthplace and subsequent movements 
would not be so accurately known or chronicled, 
and I understand also that the word ‘ mulatto’ 
would not have been used unless one of the parents 
was of negro race.” 

This, however, is not conclusive. Mr. 
STEVENS understands that ‘‘the word 
‘mulatto ’ would not have been used unless 
one of the parents was of negro race.” But 
what if the other parent was an Indian ? 
The word ‘mulatto’? comes from the 
Spanish mulato, young mule. Etymologic 
ally, therefore, there is no reason why 
the word should be restricted to those 
of mixed Europeanand negro blood; and 
as a matter of facet it has not been so 
restricted (see the extract dated 1727-41 in 
the ‘ N.E.D.”). 

Let me now briefly indicate what is known 
about Crispus Attucks. The Boston Gazette 
of 2 Oct., 1750, contained an advertisement 
in part as follows :— 

“ Ran-away from his Master William Brown of 
Framingham, on the 30th of Sept. last, a Molatto 
Fellow, about 27 Years of Age, named Crispas, 
6 Feet two Inches high, short curl’d Hair, his 
Knees nearer together than common,”’ ; 

It has been supposed that this Crispas 
and Crispus Attucks were identical. In 
1859 C. H. Morse said :— 

* T learn from a grandson of the above William 
Browne of Framingham, that Crispus Attucks was 
a slave of said Browne ; and I do not learn that he 
ever had any other slave named Crispus, The 
descendants of Mr. Browne havea pewter drinking 
cup, worn by Attucks when he fell, which I have 
seen, They have also his powder horn,’’—New. 
Eng. Hist. and Gen. Register, xiii. 300. 

At the time of the tragedy it was supposed 
that the man killed was Michael Johnson, 
and he was so called in the inquest, though 
the document is filed ‘‘ Inquest on Body of 
Mich' Johnson Alias Crispus Attucks ” 
(ibid., xliv. 382-3). The postscript to The 
Boston News-Letter of 8 March, 1770, called 
him ‘‘a Mollatto Man, named Johnson” ; 
but in the supplement to the issue of 
15 March it was said that ‘‘ The Name of the 


Mollato killed was Crispus Attucks, not 
Johnson.”’ 

Three important documents were pub- 
lished in 1770: ‘A Short Narrative of the 
horrid Massacre,’ printed by order of the 
town of Boston; *A Fair Account of the 
late Unhappy Disturbance,’ London; and 
‘The Trial,’ &c., Boston. 8. Bliss deposed : 
‘**T saw the body of a person, called Michael 
Johnson, lying on the ground” (‘ Fair 
Account,’ App., p. 15). In the ‘Short 
Narrative ’ Attucks is invariably alluded to 
either by that name or as ‘‘a molatto”’ or 
*amolatto man” (pp. 11,14; App., pp. 30, 
53, 58). The same is true of ‘ The Trial,’ 
except that in one instance we find this 
question and answer: ‘*Q. Did you know. 
the Indian that was killed? A. No” 
(p. 19). 

There are in Massachusetts several places 
famous for their Indians, among them 
Marshpee (formerly Mashpee), Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Natick, the last of which 
adjoins Framingham. In 1763 the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed ‘An Act for 
incorporating the Indians and Molattoes, 
Inhabitants of Mashpee, with their Lands 
there, into a District, with certain Privi- 
ledges; and for their better Regulation * 
(‘ Mass. Province Laws,’ iv. 639). In 1794 
G. Hawley said that ‘‘at Marshpee are 
between eighty and ninety Indian houses, 
if we reckon those who have affinity with 
them. This blood is mixed ; but the Indian 
blood prevails in a very considerable degree.”” 
In 1807 we are told that the Indians on 
Martha’s Vineyard ‘‘ are much intermixed 
with white and negro blood, very few of them 
being pure Indians” (‘ Mass. Hist. Collec- 
tions,’ Second Series, iii. 4, 93). In _ his 
‘History of Natick,’ 1830, W. Biglow, 
speaking of Cesar Ferrit, said :— 

‘* This Ceesar was a great natural curiosity. He 
was born on one of the West India islands, and was 
accustomed to boast, that the blood of four nations 
run in his veins ; for one of his Grandfathers was 
a Dutchman, the other a Frenchman; and one 
of his grandmothers an Indian, and the other an 
African, He married a white New England 
woman, and they had several children, in whose 
veins, if Cesar’s account of himself be true, flowed 
the blood of five nations,’’—P, 44. 

In Trumbull’s ‘ Natick Dictionary,’ 1903, 
‘* ahtuk ” is defined as meaning a deer (p. 6). 
In 1643 the form ‘‘ attuck ”’ occurs in Roger 
Williams’s ‘Key,’ p. 106. In 1737 an 
African negro named Prince Yongey married 
Nanny Peterattucks, of Framingham (the 
name indicating Indian extraction) ” (Barry’s 
‘History of Framingham,’ p. 64, note). In 
1676 ‘‘ Jno. Auttuck Indian ” was sentenced 
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to be hanged (Temple’s ‘ History of Framing- 
ham,’ p. 61). In 1887 Temple wrote :— 

“ Crispus Attucks, who is admitted to have been 
the leader of the party, was a mulatto, born near 
the Framingham town line, a short distance to the 
eastward of the State Arsenal. The old cellar- 
hole where the Attucks family lived is still visible. 
He was probably a descendant of John Auttuck, 
an Indian, who was taken prisoner and executed 
-...in June, 1676, Probably the family had 
intermarried with negroes who were slaves, and as 
the offspring of such marriages were held to be 
slaves, he inherited their condition, although it 
seems likely that the blood of three races coursed 
through his veins,’’—Pp. 254-5. 

The above evidence clearly proves, I 
think, that my original statement was none 
too cautious. 

Is Mr. STEVENS sure that his copy of The 
Boston Gazette of 12 March, 1770, is genuine, 
and not a facsimile ? Original copies of 
that issue are much sought after by collectors 
(fetching about two pounds at auction), 
while facsimiles are common. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


INDIAN CHIEF’s ORATION TO LorD Dun- 
MORE (11 S. i. 129).—The speech of the 
Indian chief Logan, concerning which Civis 
inquires, was made famous by Thomas 
Jefferson in his ‘Notes on Virginia,” where 
he quoted it as an illustration of Indian 
character, genius, and eloquence. For 
several generations after the publication of 
that book the speech was a favourite de- 
clamation of American schoolboys, and is 
to be found in the American school **Readers’”’ 
and Speakers that period. Mr. Jefter- 
son’s version of the speech is not the earliest 
one, but is probably the best known, and 
so I append it for your correspondent’s 
information. 

It has been stated on good authority that 
the speech was delivered by Logan on the 
occasion of a visit, in 1774, by General 
John Gibson, under a flag of truce to arrange 
a peace, to the Indian village where Logan 
was, during Lord Dunmore’s war or expedi- 
tion against the Indians, General Gibson 
being attached to that expedition. 

Logan’s speech is thus given by Jefferson, 
* Notes on Virginia,’ ed. 1794, p. 91 :— 

- ‘“T appeal to any white man to say if ever he 
entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him 
not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not. During the course of the 
last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle 
in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was 
my love for the whites that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said: ‘ Logan is the 
friend of white men.’ 

“T had even thought to have lived with you, 
but for the injuries of one man, Col, Cresap, 


the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not sparing 
even my women and children. There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of anv living creature. 
This called on me for revenge. 

“ T have sought it ; I have killed many ; I have 
fully glutted my vengeance. For my country 
I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do not harbor 
the thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 
never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel 
to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? 
Not one,”’ 

The charge in the speech of the cold- 
blooded murder of Logan’s family by 
Cresap was endorsed and enlarged upon by 
Jefferson in the earlier editions of his ‘ Notes 
on Virginia.” In a later edition the charge 
was modified, but not entirely withdrawn ; 
and the controversy on the subject was 
thoroughly investigated and reviewed by 
Col. Brantz Mayer, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
a noted antiquary and historical scholar, 
and the result of his work was published in a 
monograph with the title ‘ Tah-Gah-Jute ; 
or, Logan and Cresap,’ the first edition 
appearing in 1851, and an enlarged and 
more comprehensive one in 1867, to which 
I refer your correspondent for further details. 
There is little doubt of Cresap’s entire inno- 
cence of the crime charged. 

Joun T. Loomis. 

Washington, D.C. 


Logan’s speech was first printed in Ame- 
rican newspapers early in 1775, and has been 
reprinted scores of times in this country. 

In a long note at iii. 157-65 of P. L. Ford’s 
edition of Jefferson’s ‘ Writings,” Mr. Ford 
discusses the accuracy of Jefferson’s account 
which precedes the speech, the authen- 
ticity of the speech itself, and the nativity 


of Logan. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 

i. 169).—T. W. L. H. will find the fourth 

of his quotations, ‘* Talk of mountains now,” 

&c., in Browning’s ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium.’ 
M. A. M. M. 


BENTLEY Priory (10 8S. xii. 487).—The 
following notice of this house will be found 
in Col. Rivett-Carnac’s ‘Many Memories,’ 
reviewed ante. p. 178. Describing a posting 
tour made in 1872, the author writes (p. 252) : 

Our first stage“was a short one to Bentley 
Priory, Stanmore, then the property of our kind 
old friends Sir John and Lady Kelk. The 
house, which had at one time been the residence 
of the Queen Dowager, still exists, I believe, as an 
H6tel. The rooms and grounds and all accessories 
were very beautiful, and not inferior in comfort to 
those of the finest places in England. There was 
in those days a tennis court (not a lawn-tennis 
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court. please) and a covered riding-school for the 
young people of the house. After luncheon Sir 
John took me for a walk through the extensive 
and beautiful grounds that surrounded the house, 
and our small dog, which did not take kindly to 
the French maid or my man, accompanied us on 
our stroll. Suddenly there was a series of yaps, 
and the sound of the rushing of many wings. The 
small dog had left the path, and, entering an 
adjoining plantation, had put up a hundred or so 
of pheasants, packed there to await the first of 
October. The idea of pheasant shooting within 
almost cab-limit of Hyde Park Corner seemed 
to me almost an impossibility, but showed what 
money could ensure.” 
OUTIS. 


RicHARD HENRY ALEXANDER BENNET 
(11 8. i. 189) was not, as G. F. R. B. states, 
M.P. for Newport 1807-12 (or at any other 
date). He was elected for Launeeston in 
May, 1807, and retained his seat till April, 


1812. He died at the age of 37, on 11 Oct., 
1818. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Although I cannot answer either of the 
points indicated by G. F. R. B., I can quote 
a few particulars respecting Bennet_ which 
may be welcome. They are from a little- 
known volume, ‘ Memoirs of Eminent English 
Statesmen’ (1806) :— 

““This gentleman was bred to the sea, and 
obtained the rank of post-captain in 1796. He 
now sits in Parliament for the first time; and on 
the 12th of June, 1805, his name appeared in the 
list of the majority that carried the measure of a 
criminal prosecution against Lord Melville. Capt. 
Bennet, soon after the commencement of the present 
war, was appointed to the command of the Tribune 
frigate of 36 guns.” 


W. RosBerts. 


MontTHs : THEIR UNEQUAL DivIsIon (11 S. 
i. 188).—If the year be divided into twelve 
portions (no doubt originally adopted be- 
cause each of these is nearly the length of 
a lunar month, though slightly exceeding it), 
these could only be made equal by introduc- 
ing either five intercalary days at the end 
of each year (which would have to be six 
each fourth year), or an intercalary month 
at the end of six years, which could not be 
always of exactly the same length. Pro- 
posals of this kind have been made; 
the latest emanated from Peru, on which 
I commented in Nature for 24 February 
(it included other propositions about the 
days of the week); but it is evident that 
such drastic changes would cause great 
confusion and inconvenience. 

But if M. p—E WartecG merely means, 
Why are not the alternate changes of thirty 
and thirty-one days for each month more 
regular, without the recurrence of con- 


secutive months of thirty-one days each in 
July and August ? the answer is that Julius 
Cesar so arranged it when he reformed the 
Roman calendar, on which ours is founded ; 
and it was altered by Augustus merely in 
order that his month might have as many 
days as that of Julius. This is pointed out 
in the chapter on the calendar in the last edi- 
tion of my ‘Celestial Motions: a Handy 
Book of Astronomy.’ The alteration was 
an unfortunate one; but to change it now 
would cause more trouble than it would save. 
W. T. Lynn. 


The division of the months has been 
ably and simply, yet scientifically dealt 
with by Mr. M. B. Cotsworth of Accomb, 
York, in his most interesting work ‘ The 
Rational Almanac,’ which your correspond- 
ent will find it worth while to procure. 
The book gives some sensible suggestions 
for almanac reform. G. B.-M. 


The most simple and sensible suggestion 
was to divide the year into thirteen months 
of twenty-eight days each, except the last, 
which would have twenty-nine days in an 
ordinary year, and thirty in a leap year. 
Thus 5 March of this year would be the 
8th day of the third month. The days of the 
week would always fall on the same day 
of the month during any year, and only 
change with the new year. L. L. K. 


WASHINGTON’S ORDER OF CINCINNATUS 
(10 8. xii. 328).—The French military paper 
Le Carnet de la Sabretache published an 
interesting account of this order and its 
French members in last year’s issue, pp. 
609-23, including a reproduction of the 
brevet of the order as granted to Count 
| d’ Autichamp. CHARLES NOUGUIER. 
| La Vallée, Chateau Renard, Loiret. 


| MerricaL PRAYER AND Passion Em- 
| BLEMS (11 8. i. 67, 152).—The same design is 
‘reproduced, with slight differences (from a 
/copy made by the editor, the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, B.D., in early life), in The Day of 
Days for the present month. Copies of the 
engraving will be supplied on application 
to the publisher, Home Words office, 11, 
Ludgate Square, E.C. 


Durham. 


PRINTERS OF THE STATUTES IN THE SIXx- 
TEENTH CENTURY (11 S. i. 106).—For the 
sake of accuracy I may point out to R. 8S. B. 
that the name ‘‘ Tetsweirt ” he twice quotes 
is a misspelling. It should be Yetsweirt. 
See Prof. Arber’s ‘List of London Pub- 
lishers,’ 1890, p. 32. Won. JAGGARD. 
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Miscellaneows. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


British and Foreign Arms and Armour. 
Ashdown. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 


AN endeavour is here made to give as complete 
a history of arms and armour as is consistent with 
the limitations of space contained in a single 
volume. After enumerating the best-known pre- 
vious works on the subject, and pointing out their 
imperfections, the author continues: ‘* It is with 
a view to rectifying this obvious requirement 
that the following pages have been compiled, 
and it is confidently anticipated that a careful 
reading and digest of each separate period of 
armour, supplemented with the study of local 
brasses, effigies, museums, private collections, 
&c., will enable the average student to attack 
the more advanced works upon the subject with 
equal profit and pleasure.” 

Mr. Ashdown is rightly severe on the lack of 
knowledge of these matters which is displayed in 
the illustrations of historical books, magazines, 
and even on the stage :— 

“The average Englishman is probably more 
unacquainted with arms and armour than any 
other technical subject. Beyond a general idea 
that the Crusaders fought in mail, and the Wars 
of the Roses were waged by warriors clad in plate, 
his knowledge does not extend, and he con- 
sequently witnesses many startling incongruities 
upon the stage of a theatre, or the arena of a 
pageant, with the most profound indifference. 
He will perceive Richard III. in a camail, and 
Ivanhoe in a salade, with the utmost complacency, 
...-In one theatre recently we have witnessed 
Bolingbroke in a_ fifteenth-century tabard, a 
waistbelt, and round-toed sabbatons....Henry V. 
in a camail, late fifteenth-century gauntlets, 
twentieth-century boots, and vambraces covering 
parts of his coudiéres....But in the illustrations 
of historical scenes in books and magazines equal 
ignorance prevails, and a knight in pure mail 
and a surcoat, making love to a maiden in a 
reticulated head-dress, seated under a two-centred 
Tudor archway, is only an example of the incon- 
gruities which almost every day insult the in- 
telligence and offend the eyesight of the educated 
reader.” 

The writer is especially eloquent and erudite 
when dealing with medieval armour; and the 
examples of monumental brasses are numerous 
and well selected. Regarding the fifteenth 
century we read :— 

“In the combat during this century between 
the forgers of weapons of offence and the armour 
with which to resist them we have the greatest 
struggle ever witnessed in this country; so in- 
vulnerable did the plate become by completeness 
of covering and dexterity in tempering that all 
the efforts of the bowyer, fletcher, weapon- 
forger, and gunsmith had to be enlisted to break 
down the solidarity of the defence, and it was not 
until the succeeding century that the victory could 
be fairly claimed for the attacking faction.” 

In dealing with the subject of Gothic armour 
the author says: ‘‘ The second half of the fifteenth 
century saw armour not only in its highest deve- 
lopment, but also of the most beautiful form, for 


By C. H. 


nothing can excel the graceful lines and excel- 
lence of workmanship characterizing the Gothic 
style.” 

In the style called Maximilian, which came into 
vogue during the early part of the sixteenth 
century, armour reached its zenith; but the 
increasing efficiency of fire-arms sounded the 
death knell of this form of defence, and towards 
the end of the century, except for tilting and 
ceremonial occasions, cap-d-pie armour was no 
longer to be seen in the field: ‘‘ Armour had 
served its purpose so long as sword and lance, 
javelin and bolt, were the usual weapons of war ; 
but when it was discovered that against the deadly 
lead of the arquebus it was of no avail, it 
was gradually discarded as obsolete and cumber- 
some.” 

Arms are dealt with separately, and the subject 
is well worth studying. 

Within its limitations the volume is excellent, 
particularly in regard to armour of the Middle 
Ages. A useful index is provided, and there are 
some fine photographie reproductions of various 
examples of armour in the Royal Armory at 
Madrid and elsewhere. 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. 
By Ludwig Friedlinder. Translated by J. H. 
Freese. Vol. III. (Routledge & Sons.) 


WE welcome the completion of the text of Fried- 
lander’s great work, the presentation of which 
to English readers should be a real boon. Once 
again we congratulate the publishers on their 
enterprise in securing a competent translation of 
a book which opens up the whole world of later 
Rome (a world in many ways like our own) to 
the general reader. The obligations of the scholar: 
will be further increased when he hears that a 
supplementary volume, containing the Notes and 
Excursuses omitted from the seventh (popular) 
German edition, will be published this year in a 
rendering due to the translator of the volume. 
before us. 

This volume is of exceptional interest through- 
out. It first gathers up with the erudition of a 
master the various hints we have of the literary 
conditions of the time, and gives us a lucid picture 
of ‘ Belles-Lettres: Poetry and Artistic Prose.” 
Chapters on ‘ Religion,’ ‘ Philosophy as a Moral 
Educator,’ and ‘ Belief in the Immortality of the 
Soul’ follow. These chapters will be found all too 
short especially in the description of the struggle 
between paganism and Christianity. At the 
end there is a useful index to the three volumes. 

The careful perusal of a book of this sort by a 
master of Roman lore will afford at once more 
profit, and, we think, more entertainment to the. 
reader, be he student or mere amateur, than a host 
of primers and extracts. 


Messrs. VICKERS’s Newspaper Gazetteer for 
1910 has now reached its eleventh annual issue. 
The plan of the work is excellent. There is first 
an alphabetical list, followed by a list of places 
where newspapers are published, and then a list 
of class and trade papers. Those of special 
interest to our readers will be found under 
Antiquities, which supports seven, and Archeology 
which has five. ‘N. & Q.’ is placed under Lite- 
rature, which is represented by twenty-two. 
The editor, as usual, brings the ‘ Gazetteer’ well 
up to date, the most recent changes being recordede 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. JaMEs G. CoMMIN’s Exeter Catalogue 259 
contains under America Catlin’s ‘ North American 
Indians,’ 2 vols., royal 8vo, original issue, 1841, 
11. 5s. ; and Marcoy’s ‘ Travels in South America,’ 
2 vols., 4to, 1815, 15s. Works on architecture 
include Parker’s ‘ Glossary,’ 3 vols., 1850, 2/. 10s. 
Under Blake is Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ with 
the forty-two large engravings by Blake, 
royal 4to, red morocco, with the leaf of explana- 
tions, 1797, 51. 5s. There is a choice set of 
Barbauld’s “ British Novelists,’’ 50 vols., 12mo, 
full calf, 1810, 77. 10s. Under Dickens are 
early editions of the Christmas Books, 5 vols., 
ll. 5s.; the third edition of ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
3 vols., half-morocco, 1841, 11. 1s. ; and from the 
library at Gadshill, with book-plate, Dickens’s 
copy of ‘The Dance of Death, by F. 
Douce, Pickering, 1833, 22. 2s. Other works 
include Meredith’s novels, 8 vols., 11. 7s. 6d. ; 
Pickering’s Diamond Edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, a choice copy, 1828, 14s.; Sheridan’s 
edition of Swift, 24 vols., 12mo, 1803, 12. 1s. ; 
and the Edition de Luxe of Thackeray, 24 vols., 
royal 8vo, half green morocco, 1878, 161. 16s. 
{original cost 451. ). 


From the Librairie Dorbon-Ainé of Paris we 
have Catalogue 75. Among its thousand items 
we note Balzac, ‘ uvres illustrées,’ 20 vols, in 10, 
100fr.; Le Bibliophile Belge, 11 vols., 45fr. ; 
Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire,’ 6 vols., also the 
Supplement, 9 vols in 8, 320fr.; Champollion’s 
* Dictionnaire Egyptien,’ 40fr.; Chateaubriand, 
* Quvres,’ 22 vols., 20fr. ; and Claretie’s ‘ Portraits 
Contemporains,’ 2 vols., 4fr. There is a choice 
work, ‘ Les Evangiles des Dimanches et Fétes 
de VAnnée, suivis de Priéres a la _ Sainte 
Vierge et aux Saints,’ 1864, 3 vols. in 4, red 
morocco, the sides richly ornamented, 600fr. 
The work is described as ‘‘l’un des plus beaux 
qu’ait produit le XIX. Siécle,’’ and is illus- 
trated with a large number of miniatures repre- 
senting the principal epochs of art. Other 
items are Goujet’s ‘ Bibliothéque Francoise,’ 
18 vols., 40fr.; Rabelais illustrated by Doré, 
45fr.; Revue TIllustrée, December, 1885, to 
December, 1903, 100fr.; and Le Rire, from its 
commencement, 10 November, 1894, to October, 
1908, 85fr. There is a collection of 62 sale cata- 
logues made by C. van Peteghem, with prices 
attached, relating mostly to coins and tokens, 

Ofr. 


Mr. Francis Edwards sends a Catalogue of 
Books on Architecture, Decoration and Orna- 
ment, Christian Art and Archeology, Garden 
Planning, Old Furniture, &c. It opens with 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 3 vols., 
4to, calf, 1808-9, 171. 10s., followed by ‘ Country 
Seats,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 1830, 11/.; R. and J. Adam’s 
‘Works in Architecture,’ facsimile reprint, 
folio, Paris, 1900-2, 37. 10s.; Archwologia from | 
its commencement in 1770 to 1900, with General | 
Index to the first 50 vols., 32/.; Audsley’s ‘ The | 
Ornamental Arts of Japan,’ folio, 2 vols. in 4 | 
cloth portfolios, 1882-5, 61.; Belcher and | 
Macartney’s ‘ Later Renaissance Architecture in 
England,’ 2 vols., folio, 7. 10s.; Boydell’s 
*“Thames,’ 2 vols., folio, contemporary red 
morocco, 1794-6, 137. 10s. ; Britton, Brayley, and 
Brewer's ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ | 
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4,600 views, portraits, and original autographs, 
extended to 67 vols., full crimson morocco, 701. ; 
Ackermann’s ‘ Cambridge,’ 2 vols., 4to, russia, 
1815, 181.; Campbell’s ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ 
5 vols., folio, calf, 87. 10s. ; Edwards's ‘ Old Inns,’ 
complete set of three series, 4to, wrappers, 1873— 
1887, 31. 10s.; Fowler’s coloured engravings of 
Roman pavements, 2 vols., folio, 1798-1823, 
171. 10s.; and Lacroix’s Works on the Middle 
Ages, 5 vols., 7/. 10s. Under Marbles is Coombe, 
Hawkins, and Cockerell’s ‘ Description of the 
Ancient Marbles in the British Museum,’ 11 vols., 
4to, boards, 1812-61, 7]. ; and under John Claude 
Nattes is a collection of 521 original drawings 
illustrating a tour in the Pyrenees, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy in 1820-22, 5 vols., 4to, 1000. 
There is also a collection of the magnificent 
Works of G. B. and C. F. Piranesi, 14 vols., royal 
and imperial folio, full russia, a fine set, 220/. 
These are a few of the important works offered 
in this Catalogue by Mr. Edwards. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 71 is devoted 
to Engraved Portraits, and includes all sorts and 
conditions of men, from kings, archbishops, poets, 
painters, statesmen, actors, and actresses, to 
pedestrians, fire-eaters, stone-eaters, conjurers, 
thief-takers, giants, dwarfs, &c. The alpha- 
betical arrangement occasionally leads to peculiar 
contrasts ; for instance, we get a bishop sand- 
wiched between a horse-rider and a celebrated 
stone-eater—a cardinal between a sportsman and 
“Dirty Dick.’ Most items are low-priced. 
The few exceptions include Betty, the Infant 
Roscius, folio, fine mezzotint from the original 
portrait, 27. 2s.; and Colley Cibber, folio, mezzo- 
tint, fine impression before letters, 1758, 31. 3s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpITorRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the a: contributors are requested to 
vut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to iad the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


8. H. A. H.—Forwarded. 

McP. K. Tasmanian-Lauceston Insurance Com- 
pany ”).—Outside our province altogether. 

Pertinax (‘D.N.B.’).—Not an inquiry we can go 
jnto here. 

J. B. M. (“‘ Papal Infallibility ”).— Too theological 
for us. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s. YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 15443 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the ‘‘Cachalot” round 
THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. THIR- 
TEENTH IMPRESSION. With Illustrations and a 
Chart. 3s. 6d. 


Our Heritage the Sea. With a Frontispiece. 
68. 


Back to Sunny Seas. With 8 Illustrations 


in Colour. 6s. 


Sea=Wrack. SrEconp ImpREssIoN. 
8 Illustrations. 6s. 


Deep-Sea Plunderings. 
Stories of the Sea. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
8 Illustrations. 6s. 


The Men of the Merchant Service ; 
being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ’Long- 
shore ee. SECOND IMPRESSION. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif: being Recollec- 
tions of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. SIXTH 
IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


The Way they have in the Navy: 
being a Day-to-Day Record of the 1899 Naval 
Manceuvres. In paper cover, 1s. ; or, in cloth, 1s, 6. 


With | 


A Collection of 
With 


BY W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 
Fights for the Flag. 


Portraits and Plans. 6s. 


Deeds that Won the Empire. 
traits and Plans. TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 6s. 


Some Soldier Autobio- 


Epition. With 


With Por- | 


Wellington’s Men. 
graphies. 6s. 


The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 
(and considerably Enlarged) EDITION. With Portraits | 
and Plans. 6s. 


Nelson and his Captains: Sketches of 
Famous Seamen. THIRD IMPRESSION. With | 
Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 6s. 


| 
Ereuta | 

| 

The Commander of the ‘‘ Hirondelle.’”’ | 
| 

| 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 6s. 


How England Saved Europe: the Story 
of the Great War(1793-1815). With Portraits, Facsimiles, 


and Plans. SECOND IMPRESSION. In 4 vols, | 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Wesley and his Century: a Study in 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece 


Spiritual Forces. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 6s. net. 


and 4 Facsimiles. 


A Pawn in the Game. 6s. 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S WORKS, 
New Illustrated 3s. 6d. Edition. Crown 8vo. 
In Uniform Red Cloth Binding. 
The Tragedy of the “ KorosKo,” 
Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire. 
Rodney Stone. 
The White Company. 


The Green Flag, and other Stories of War 
and Sport. 


The Adventures of Gerard. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 


| The Sign of Four. 


The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
Sir Nigel. 
Round-the-Fire Stories. 
piece by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 
PRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s 
Through the Magic Door. 


Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


With a Frontis- 
SECOND IM- 


With 16 Full- 


Songs of Action. Friern Impression. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 
The Great Boer War, 1899-1902. 


Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and Completed Edition. 
With Maps and Plans. NINELEENTH IMPRESSION. 
Completing over 67,000 copies printed. Large post 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 


Novels. In 14 Volumes 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. F. 8S. 
and 8. G. T. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. Each volume 2s. net in 
cloth ; 3s. net in leather, or the 14 VOLUMES IN GOLD 
LETTERED CASE, 31s. 6d. net in cloth ; 50s. net in leather. 
The Slave of the Lamp 
The Sowers. 

From One Generation to Another. 
With Edged Tools. 

The Grey Lady. 

Flotsam. 

In Kedar’s Tents. 

Roden’s Corner. 

The Isle of Unrest. 

The Velvet Glove. 

The Vultures. 

Barlasch of the Guard. 

Tomaso’s Fortune; and other Stories 
The Last Hope 


I 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
9. 
10. 
12, 
13 
14 
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